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The Voice of Industry 


Saturday, January 4, 1947 


In Two Parts—Volume XXVI, No. 1, Pt. 1 


The Fifty-first Congress of American Industry, held by the National Association of Manufacturers in New 
York December 4-6, 1946, promulgated a statement of principles on labor relations and fiscal policy which 
reflects the intensely critical attitude of business toward present labor union and government policies. A 
summary of the statement of principles and excerpts from some of the addresses are presented here. 


In accord with our custom we are undertaking to give 
our readers some highlights of the annual meeting of the 
NAM, an event of much importance in the industrial life 
of the nation. Only addresses by leaders of the organiza- 
tion are noted here. In general, they may be taken as 
commentary on the principles enunciated. We take up 
the latter first. 


Statement of Principles 
Labor 

In the interest of industrial peace and “to assure more 
and better goods at lower prices to more people” employers 
should encourage “high wages based on high productivity” 
with appropriate incentives ; working conditions that safe- 
guard “health, dignity and self-respect”; stabilization of 
employment as far as this is possible; and a cooperative 
spirit between labor and management. 

A sincere effort should be made to insure the success 
of collective bargaining, which “should be free from the 
abuses which now destroy its benefits.” 

“The union as well as the employer should be obligated, 
by law, to bargain collectively in good faith, provided that 
a majority of the employes in the appropriate unit wish 
to be represented by the union.” 

Adherence to the terms of agreements should be re- 
quired by law of the union as well as the employer. Dis- 
putes over the meaning of agreements should be “settled 
by peaceful procedures.” 

Monopolistic practices by unions should be prohibited 
as well as those by employers. “It is just as contrary to 
the public interests for a union or unions representing the 
workers of two or more employers to take joint wage 
action or engage in other monopolistic practices as it is 
for two or more employers to take joint price action or 
engage in other monopolistic practices.” 

The right to strike, except in violation of an agreement, 
should be preserved. ‘However, the protection of law 
should be extended to strikers only when the majority of 
employes in the bargaining unit, by secret ballot under 
impartial supervision, have voted for a strike in preference 
to acceptance of the latest offer of the employer. Em- 
ployes and employers should both be protected in their 
right to express their respective positions.” 

“No strike should have the protection of law if it in- 


volves issues which do not relate to wages, hours or work- 
ing conditions, or demands which the employer is power- 
less to grant. Such issues and demands are involved in 
jurisdictional strikes, sympathy strikes, strikes against the 
government, strikes to force employers to ignore or violate 
the law, strikes to force recognition of an uncertified 
union, strikes to enforce feather-bedding or other work 
restrictive demands, or secondary boycotts.” 

No worker should be deprived of his right to work, and 
mass picketing, coercion and intimidation should be pro- 
hibited. 

Employers should not be compelled to bargain with 
foremen. 

No person should be required to join a union (or re- 
frain from joining one) or to maintain his membership in 
a union in order to get or hold a job. “Compulsory union 
membership and interference with voluntary union mem- 
bership both should be prohibited by law.” 

Present “biased laws” should be replaced by impartial 
legislation, impartially administered. Government inter- 
vention in disputes should be “reduced to an absolute 
minimum”’—which means only to “make available compe- 
tent and impartial conciliators.” 

Compulsory arbitration is unsound and injurious. 


Fiscal Policies 


A “basic policy” should be adopted providing for an- 
nual balancing of the budget, including debt retirement. 
“Deficit financing as a deliberate peacetime policy should 
be repudiated.” The rate of debt retirement should be not 
less than $2.5 billion a year. “This amount should be in- 
creased (a) in periods of exceptional prosperity; (b) in 
accordance with any long-term increase in national in- 
come; and (c) to the full extent that the interest burden 
is reduced as the principal is amortized.” 

The federal budget in peacetime should not exceed $20 
billion, though this limit may not be possible during the 
next fiscal year. 

Rigid economies should be introduced, eliminating non- 
essential functions and agencies. More efficient and eco- 
nomical administrative procedure should be adopted. 

Effective January 1, 1947, all income taxes should be 
reduced by 20 per cent, and federal expenditures corre- 
spondingly reduced. 
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During fiscal year 1948 expenditures should be reduced 
to make possible, effective January 1, 1948: an “interim 
overall limit of 50 per cent” on individual income taxes ; 
an interim reduction of six percentage points in the corpo- 
ration income tax; elimination of double taxation on cor- 
porate income; exemption of inter-corporate dividends 
from taxation; repeal of the two per cent “penalty tax on 
consolidation returns”; a six year carry-forward period 
for net business losses. 

Taxation of non-profit corporations to thc extent that 
their income is derived from “operation or management 
of business enterprise.” 

Cooperatives should be subject to tax on earnings avail- 
able for but not distributed as patronage dividends. 

Finally, income tax rates, individual and corporate, 
should be progressively adjusted downward in the years 
subsequent to fiscal year 1948, as federal expenditures are 
reduced. 


Excerpts from Convention Addresses 


Robert R. Wason, president, Manning, Maxwell and Moore, 
Inc., retiring president, National Association of Manufactur- 
ers. “Now—Let’s Build America.” 

“The idea that a controlled economy can increase the 
people’s welfare is rejected by every man who seeks to 
build America. State socialism, fastened upon us for 
fourteen years, failed to raise the American standard of 
living. Controls that were intended to curb inflation only 
increased it. Scarcity, intended to raise the standard of 
living, only lowered it. The gospel of cheap money gave 
the people high prices. The more they had to spend, the 
less they could buy as prices rose. The gospel of scarcity 
is ended in America.” 

“Profit is the gearing mechanism of the American econ- 
omy. Without it, gears don’t mesh, wages fall, unemploy- 
ment rises... . Your prices and profits will be regulated 
by competition which is as automatic and as impersonal 
as gravitation.” 

“When labor’s monopoly ends we have unlimited oppor- 
tunity to build America. The facts of technology and the 
visible production out of it, make silly the talk of all the 
economic planners. . . . Only the ineptitude of America’s 
labor government can prevent the technological expansion 
that now beckons the people to higher standards of living.” 

“Fourteen years under a controlled economy have taught 
the people to appreciate freedom. They will not be denied 
the benefits of their recent decision.” 

“For fourteen years industry watched the reduction of 
liberty for all Americans.” 


“The interests of labor and industry are indivisible. 
Wages and profits are both paid from the sale of the same 
article. . . . Labor has yet to recognize that wages and 
prices are the same thing. . . . The public understands as it 
did not understand even one year ago, that wages are 
prices. . . . With government approval, feather-bedding 
prevents the production of goods. Labor receives two days’ 
pay for one day’s work. That is inflation. . . . Actually, 
in America labor is a super-government. . . . To build 
America equality with labor before the law must be re- 
stored to management.” 


Holcombe Parkes, vice president, Public Relations Division, 
NAM. “Merchandising Free Enterprise.” 


“Here is our competition. The salesmen who believe in 
a completely planned economy—who scoff at the dignity 
and the rights of the individual ; salesmen who would sub- 
stitute regimentation for man’s initiative and courage. 


“These people preach collectivism. They would have 
the government own and operate all our means of produc- 
tion and distribution. You know them—the fake econo- 
mists, the intellectual idealists, the ‘cry-babies’ of our 
times, the racketeers, the would-be-dictators—these are 
our competition. 

“The worst thing we can do is to under-estimate the 
power of this competition—to laugh at the radicals—or 
to ridicule the do-gooders.” 

“Our competition has trained a veritable army of effec- 
tive speakers. They are working overtime selling their 
isms and panaceas wherever they can find an audience 
—of one or more. Industry must build the same type of 
spokesmen—personal salesmen—an enthusiastic army of 
crusaders on behalf of the American way of life. 

“In the past year, nearly a half-million persons have 
heard NAM staff speakers. They have spoken before 
foremen’s groups and women’s clubs, civic groups and 
student bodies. These speakers averaged more than a 
hundred talks a month—1500 during the year.” 

“If the Enterprise System is going to be saved, it will 
be saved only by practical businessmen speaking out of 
their own experience in their own ‘back yards.’ ” 

“Each week—fifty-two weeks of the year—the NAM 
clip sheet—the Industrial Press Service—reaches 75 hun- 
dred papers on request. It hasn’t missed an issue in thir- 
teen years. This clip sheet carries cartoons, features, 
stories of special interest to rural and small-town readers. 
The IPS goes to house organs, too, and to some of the 
trade press and to college papers.” 

“Our motion pictures are being shown regularly in 
schools, in colleges, before women’s groups and farm 
groups, at churches and service clubs, youth camps and 
the YMCA and individual business firms. In order to 
improve their effectiveness in schools, we offer a teacher’s 
guide as a basis for an extensive series of classroom proj- 
ects built around these movies.” 

“The teachers, the clergy, the farmers, the women and 
the veterans. These are community leaders.” 

“We have a new publication for the clergy. It is called 
‘Understanding’ and it goes to 15 thousand clergymen— 
the religious and spiritual leaders of the nation. We have 
a publication for farm leaders.” 

“Here is one of our sales charts. It shows that in 
March, 1946, 85 per cent of the people believed that OPA 
was absolutely necessary. Then we conducted the most 
intensive public relations campaign in our history. And 
it succeeded.” 


Ira Mosher, chairman, National Association of Manufacturers, 
and president, Ira Mosher Associates, Inc. “Making Regular 
Jobs Regular.” 

“In my opinion, the principal reason for the strained 
relationship between labor and management today is the 
worker’s unsatisfied craving for security. We know 
through opinion polls that he wants security above every- 
thing else... . 

“T am warned that the use of the term guaranteed annual 
wage in an NAM meeting hall causes a few people to turn 
purple with apoplexy, but all of you are going to hear 
more and more about it in the coming months, so you 
might as well hear a few things about it from me now. 

“The annual wage is in the air and in the minds of 
workers. It has been promoted extensively by the unions 
and the government. All of us will admit it is a bad term, 
and hardly the answer to the worker’s known craving for 
security, because we know that security cannot be guaran- 
teed—at least for very long. ... 
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“But merely shrugging off the guaranteed annual wage 
as an impossibility is no answer to the problem. The 
worker needs something more than the unrevealed noble- 
ness of management upon which to build his security.” 

“Whole industries are beginning to cooperate toward 
the end of providing steady employment. Much of the 
groundwork has been done for you. Successful methods as 
well as the pitfalls have been studied, analyzed and classified 
by your own Association and other such organizations as 
the American Management Association and the Nationa! 
Industrial Conference Board. NAM has compiled a com- 
plete bibliography on the subject, which is yours for the 
asking. I assure you that a study of the material available 
today will save you many a trip to the medicine chest for 
an aspirin tablet in the days ahead of us.” 

“Time after time I’ve had employers come to cry on my 
shoulder about their labor troubles when their employe 
policies, wage scales, and working conditions had always 
been far more liberal than those of their competitors who 
never seemed to have any trouble. 

“And almost without exception the fault could be traced 
to the management’s failure to sell its employes on their 
progressive policies.” 

(Citing the case of a newspaper publisher.) “First to 
sign a contract with the Guild, and credited with raising 
the newspaperman’s lot in his city from one of the worst 
to one of the best, he finally had to say ‘no’ to a demand 
and two of his papers were struck. He offered to sign a 
contract paralleling that of his competitor, which was 
stronger in resources, circulation and income, but that 
wasn’t good enough for these fellows. 

“Because the union’s power tactics called for hitting at 
the weakest opponent, they called a strike on the man who 
set the pattern for unionization of editorial workers, mean- 
while allowing his much stronger competitor to continue 
operation.” 

Robert M. Gaylord, president, Ingersoll Milling Company, 
and chairman, NAM Executive Committee. “The Outlook 
for Machine Tool Industry.” 

“Ts the sporadic, cyclical buying that prevails in the dur- 
able goods market necessary? We retire our machinery 
and equipment regularly on our books. Depreciation re- 
serves are set up regardless of business conditions. 

“If our annual depreciation reserves are spent yearly, 
we would tend to have less ‘boom and bust’ and more op- 
portunity for a high level of employment; and very im- 
portantly, replacements of machinery and equipment 
would be made under more favorable conditions when de- 
sign, delivery and price are unhurried or hampered by the 
rush of boom periods. . . . 

“T advocate this with no idea that business cycles will 
flatten out to a dead level, but that it is possible to soften 
the fall in depressions and perhaps prevent some of the 
excesses of boom periods. It is worthy of careful study. 
Private enterprisers should be able to match their aggres- 
siveness with a fundamental understanding of business 
cycles, and then put that understanding to work with in- 
telligence and restraint.” 


Walter B. Weisenburger, executive vice president of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. “Challenge to Industry.” 

“The first world war was fought to make the world safe 
for democracy; we're fighting after this one to make 
democracy safer for the world... . 

“We must always remember the election signifies only 
that the people want to return to the spirit of constructive 
liberalism ; in no sense was it intended to place the forces 
of reaction in power.” 
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“The attitude of the bleeding-heart ‘planners’ is to serve 
suffering humanity. The strategy of the socialists is pro- 
duction for use. The commies’ major bait is ‘I am my 
brother’s keeper.’ 

“In its years as the champion of free enterprise, the 
NAM has tried various over-all approaches. Each in its 
time was valuable and had a degree of success. . . . 

“One basic assumption is that we can best provide eco- 
nomic leadership by emphasizing past accomplishments of 
the system 

“Wl the endless recital of industry’s record, impres- 
sive as it is do the job? I think not.... 

“A s recommendation comes from those who 
would give the general public a college education in the 
difference between good and bad economics. 

“It is a great temptation to want to correct such crack- 
pot economic illusions as: ‘wages have absolutely nothing 
to do with prices’; ‘strikes help maintain employment’ ; 
‘output can be doubled if people work half as long for 
twice as much.’ However, if we’re going to wait until the 
average man gets enough economic understanding to work 
out his own answers, our goose is cooked—golden eggs 
and all.” 

(A third strategy, attacking collectivism, is declared to be 
not the Number One job.) 

“Well, how about a fourth strategy of waiting until 
business is attacked and then answering promptly. 


“Very good, and very necessary as a part of any pro- 
gram, because it reduces the attacks and helps keep your 
critics honest. 


“And when a theological group composed of most of 
our representative religions issues a pamphlet called ‘A 
Declaration of Economic Justice’ in which they declare 
against competition and profits as the basis of the busi- 
ness system, their economic ignorance needs attention.’ . . . 

“None of these four approaches will do today... . 


“Business can capture the leadership of public opinion 
only if it makes, and dramatizes, a conscientious and de- 
termined effort to solve the nation’s legitimate economic 
problems when they exist.” 


“A decade ago we opposed—and did so most capably— 
the Wagner Act that was to bring labor peace ‘in our time.’ 
But we did not offer an agreed upon business program to 
cure what the public regarded as the unbalanced collective 
bargaining relationship between labor and management. 

“So we didn’t stop the Wagner Act. We got it, as you 
perhaps have found out; a law that is bringing America 
dangerously close to open revolution.” 

“As a quick example, management is prone to ignore 
and abhor the desire of the worker for an annual wage as 
an impractical theory that will ruin business. It will, the 
way the unions talk about it. Just the same, if manage- 
ment does not give heed to the objective, it sooner or later 
will get the full, bitter, impractical dose of annual wage, 
a la unions and government. .. . 


“An annual wage as such, is impossible. But it is not 
impossible for management, as many have already done, 
to study every possible process of adding more regularity 
to employment.” 


1 The reference is to “Pattern for Economic Justice, a Catholic, 
Jewish and Protestant Declaration.” What the churchmen actu- 
ally said was this: “To make the profit motive the guiding principle 
in economic life is to violate the order which God Himself has 
established. The profit motive, while useful within reasonable 
limits, must be subordinated to the motive of the service of human 
needs and the dictates of social justice.” (See INFORMATION SERVICE 
for October 26, 1946.) 
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“Next, this public-be-served strategy must not be con- 
fused with the argument that ‘what helps business helps 
you.’ The public sees only self-interest in that. The jus- 
tification of individualism is not in selfishness but in ser- 
vice. We should change our concept to ‘business will 
help itself by helping you.’ ” 

“That's the reason that these sessions are more appro- 
priately a prayer meeting than a jubilee. We ought, liter- 
ally, to be down on our knees seeking divine guidance in 
the solemn task of giving this nation a voluntary economy 
that clicks.” 


Arthur Walsh, executive vice president of Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., and national vice president of NAM. ‘The Public Con- 
trols,” 

“Our journey back to the American Way will be an 
uphill pull. We must not forget for a moment that a 
large portion of our population spent its formative years 
in an atmosphere of paternalistic propaganda. Day after 
day they heard and read beautifully turned phrases, slogans 
and punch-lines—gold-plated rhetoric and prophecies that 
could only be realized by the substitution of magic for 
work.” 

“If we don’t act fast in driving home the facts to all the 
people, we cannot escape a regimentation which will mean 
mediocrity or decadence for all of us... . The members 
of the legal profession have been searching for centuries 
for what is called perfect justice. That is the judicial 
means of giving every man exactly what he is entitled to 
under the law. The greatest legal minds of all times have 
thus far failed to find it.” 


“If you are an employe, you can tell the boss what you 
think of your job and what you think of him. You don't 
even have to bother about facts. There is no law against 
free speech when you are telling the boss where to head in. 


“But if you are an employer, all you can do, just now, is 
to blame everything on yourself, keep your mouth closed 
and go back to work.” 


“When vou put a bunch of men together with a bunch 
of money, sooner or later someone will show up with a five 
ace deck or loaded dice. Trickery and skullduggery are 
not of American origin. ‘The art of trimming has been in 
existence ever since the beginning of human nature. . 
The man who curtails production by monopolizing the 
labor of human beings is just as reprehensible as the man 
who corners the market on materials essential to business. 
America to remain free must be protected against any 
unmoral forces of business, labor and government.” 

“Let us understand that everybody is a partner—every- 
body has a financial interest in our over-all result. No one 
ever gets to first base when he is thinking, working and 
scheming only for himself.” 


Raymond S. Smethurst, counsel, National Association of 
Manufacturers. “Labor and Free Competition.” 

“Day before yesterday, industrial and commercial opera- 
tions practically ceased in Oakland, California, an area of 
one million people. When police escorted two trucks 
through a picket line, the one-man boss of the California 
State Federation of Labor from Washington, D.C., sent 
the simple telegram: ‘PULL OUT EVERYTHING IN 
OAKLAND.’ ... 


“Never has a monopoly been so complete; never has 
tremendous power been so irresponsibly used; never has 
public authority seemed so helpless.” 


“The history of the United Mine Workers is the history 


of the development of total monopoly power. It has set 
the pattern for others to imitate.” 

“There is no need here to relate the dangers of com- 
pulsory arbitration... . 

“Without an adequate framework of law, compulsory 
arbitration is merely an expedient. With the proper laws, 
arbitration boards are a superfluous and expensive dupli- 
cation of our existing judicial structure... . 

“Like proposals for labor courts, a ‘death sentence’ for 
labor unions would be equally unrealistic and completely 
out of tune with American traditions.” 

“There is ample precedent, too, for applying the anti- 
trust laws to the industry-wide cost-fixing demands of 
large international unions. . . 


“And many of their present practices are not unlike 
methods which some trade organizations adopted in the 
early days of their growth.” 


H. H. Schell, president, Sidney Blumenthal & Co., and chair- 
man of NAM International Economic Relations Committee. 
“Domestic Monopolies and International Cartels.” 

“The National Association of Manufacturers has adopt- 
ed and proclaimed positions against monopolies and in 
favor of competition for many years. A position adopted 
by the Board of Directors states this succinctly: ‘The 
NAM has always supported and advocated competition— 
free, competitive enterprise—as a working system which 
has given us the highest standard of living in the world 
and which offers more promise than any system ever tried 
in any country. It has opposed and will continue to op- 
pose every attempt to restrict freedom of opportunity and 
freedom of competition in our domestic economy.’ This 
position has been reaffirmed and reiterated many times.” 

“ Cartel’ in its simplest definition is just another word 
for a monopoly or trust which restricts competition. I am 
using the word ‘cartel’ to characterize monopolies—either 
private or governmental—which operate in the interna- 
tional field. 

“The NAM's position against international cartels is 
based on the same fundamental economic reasoning as its 
position against domestic monopolies.” 


Clarence B. Randall, vice president, Inland Steel Company 
and National vice president of NAM. “A New Federal Labor 
Policy.” 

“In retrospect, it is not to be wondered at that we have 
had no federal labor policy. Such laws as are now found 
on the records of Congress are patchwork laws. At no 
time has there been a coordinated effort by Congressional 
action to establish one policy to govern labor relations. 
Such statutes as we have were passed from time to time 
to meet special emergencies. Most of them were passed in 
a controversial atmosphere in response to great partisan 
pressures... . 


“It is a simple fact that in the eleven year period pre- 
ceding 1935 the nation suffered from 12,000 industrial dis- 
putes which involved 6,000,000 workers, while in the 
eleven years since 1935, the nation has experienced 38,000 
strikes involving more than 19,000,000 workers. It is a 
fair inference that these patchwork laws and bad adminis- 
tration increased industrial unrest.” 


“Save in war the United States has never before faced 
a force so malignant, so surely poised to bring destruction 
to our whole economic structure as the monopoly power 
presently possessed and freely used by the great labor 
organizations.” 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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